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any but professional controversialists. In 1630 a Jesuit,
Edward Knott or Nott, published a work Charity mistaken
with the want whereof Catholics are unjustly charged for
affirming as they do with grief, that a Protestancy unre-
pented destroys Salvation. To this Dr. Potter, Provost of
Queen's College, replied in Want of Charity justly charged
on all such Romanists as dare (without truth or modesty)
affirm that Protestancie destroyeth Salvation. Knott re-
turned to the charge with Mercy and Truth or Charity
maintained by Catholics.

It was then that Chillingworth struck in with the work
on which his abiding fame rests. Detailed examination of
its argument is impossible in this place, but the reader who
desires to make it may be referred to the excellent edition
published by the Oxford University Press in 1838, or,
failing time and inclination (and be it added the trained
skill necessary) to unravel the essential argument under the
disadvantages of the form, to Dr. Tulloch's1 masterly analysis.
The main thesis of the work may be reduced to two argu-
ments and an appeal. First, he argues that the fundamental
and essential truths of religion are comparatively few and
simple; secondly, that they may be ascertained by simple
and learned alike from the Bible; and finally, he makes a
noble appeal for Christian unity on the basis of the widest
possible toleration. For the essentials of belief he would ac-
cept the statements of the Apostles' Creed which has been
esteemed "a sufficient summary or catalogue of fundamentals
by the most learned Romanists and by antiquity ". " What
man or Church soever believes this Creed and all the evident
consequences of it, sincerely and heartily, cannot possibly
be in any error of simple belief offensive to God." To the
Roman principle of infallibility he opposes the assertion that

1 Op. cit., pp. 305-40.an theology
